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Introduction 

The Kingdom of God is fundamental to the message and teaching of Jesus Christ. It was 
the first message Jesus preached when He launched His ministry, “And saying, The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and believe the gospel.” (Mark 1:15)' Yet 
what exactly is the Kingdom of God? What did Jesus mean by the Kingdom of God and it being 
“at hand” or “near”? How did the Person, teaching, and ministry of Jesus contribute to both His 
and His disciples’ understanding of the Kingdom of God, and ultimately, how the church came to 
understand and teach the kingdom? 

Scholars throughout the centuries have attempted to define and understand Jesus and the 
Apostles’ teaching of the Kingdom of God, with varying levels of success. This paper will 
examine four major modern theologians in their quest for the Kingdom of God. It will begin with 
the historian Hermann Reimarus, then examine the major theological shift of Albrect Ritschl, and 
conclude with the contributions of Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer. With each of these 
major modern theologians, their unpacking of the Kingdom of God will answer critical questions 
such as: what the metaphysical reality of the Kingdom of God is concerning how each major 
modern theologian understood Jesus’ teaching of the Kingdom of God, where on the 
earthly/spiritual divide each major modern theologian has placed Jesus’ teaching of the Kingdom 
of God, what major category of Eschatology some of the modern theologians’ understanding of 
the Kingdom of God best aligns with, and, when possible, where each modern theologian is at 


similarity and variance with each of the other modern theologians. 


l- Matthew 4:17 mentions a similar message, using the phrase “kingdom of heaven” 
instead of “kingdom of God” due to first-century Judaism using the phrase “kingdom of heaven” 
in reference to the Kingdom of God. Bible used in paper is King James Version. 


Specific concerns within this paper are the way key terms and concepts are used by the 
major modern theologians, especially how the major modern theologians define “apocalyptic,” 
“eschatology,” “history,” and “Son of Man,” with a major emphasis on the Jewish thought and 
background that contributed to the understanding and the first-century Jewish context of Jesus 
Christ and His disciples. A brief critique of each modern theologian’s position on the Kingdom of 
God will also be presented, specifically utilizing the Jewish thought of the Kingdom of God as 
the ultimate lens with which each major modern theologian’s understanding of how Jesus 


proclaimed the Kingdom of God will be critiqued. 


Hermann Reimarus 

Hermann Reimarus was heavily influenced by both Deism and Rationalism during the 
Enlightenment.” Albert Schweitzer considered Reimarus as the key scholar who began the 
journey toward examining the historical Jesus in his Quest of the Historical Jesus? Reimarus’ 
position on the historical Jesus begins with a discontinuity between Jesus’ understanding and 
teaching of the Kingdom of God and the apostles’ and the church’s later teaching about Jesus and 
the Kingdom of God.* He placed Jesus within the context of first-century Judaism. Reimarus’ 
concept of Jesus’ understanding of first-century Jewish Eschatology placed it within a “national 
eschatology”. Reimarus in his Fragments unpacked “national eschatology” by stating: “Most of 


them, indeed, expected in such a person a worldly sovereign, who should release them from 


2. Nicholas Perrin, B1301: A Biblical Theology of the Kingdom of God, Logos Mobile Ed 
(Bellingham: Lexham Press, 2016), Quest for the Historical Jesus: Reimarus. 


3- Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus: A Critical Study of Its Progress 
from Reimarus to Wrede (London: A & C Black, 1911), 13. 


4 Harvey K. MacArthur, “Reimarus: Fragments,” JBL 91 (1972): 121. 


` Christopher Rowland, “Apocalypticism,” in New Interpreter’s Bible Dictionary 
(Abingdon Press, 2006), Accordance Paragraph 3230. 


slavery, and make other nations submissive to them.” He also considered Jesus to be the 
deliverer of the Jews from their bondage.’ 

Reimarus considered Jesus’ understanding and teaching of the Kingdom of God to be a 
solely political reality with no spiritual reality involved at all. He elaborated such as follows in his 
Fragments: “they had no idea of any other than a worldly deliverer of Israel, who was to release 
them from bondage and build up a glorious worldly kingdom for them.”? Perrin summarized 
Reimarus’ position as follows: “What does Jesus mean when He talks about the kingdom? The 
kingdom is to be equated with that moment where the Romans are overthrown, and Israel’s 


political kingdom is established, and the Romans are finally off their back.” 


Trusting Jesus, 
according to Reimarus, was to solely trust the teaching of Jesus on the arrival of the Kingdom of 
God. Jesus imports the various Jewish Messianic titles upon Himself, yet the titles are defined as 
solely pertaining to a human figure. Jesus is the “Son of Man” as a mere human, and Jesus is the 
“Son of God” because he is loved by God.'? Reimarus examined Jesus solely as a political figure 
further in his Fragments when he stated: “He knew that if the people believed his messengers, 
they would look for a worldly king, and would attach themselves to him with the conviction that 


he was this king”."! 


é Hermann Samuel Reimarus, Fragments from Reimarus: Consisting of Brief Critical 
Remarks on the Object of Jesus and His Disciples as Seen in the New Testament (London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1879), 48. 


T. James C. Livingston and Francis Schüssler Fiorenza, Modern Christian Thought, 
Volume 2: The Twentieth Century (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2000), 30. 


8. Reimarus, Fragments from Reimarus: Consisting of Brief Critical Remarks on the 
Object of Jesus and His Disciples as Seen in the New Testament, 10. 


°’ Perrin, BI301: A Biblical Theology of the Kingdom of God, Quest for the Historical 
Jesus: Reimarus. 


10. Livingston and Fiorenza, Modern Christian Thought, Volume 2: The Twentieth 
Century, 30-31. 


1L. Reimarus, Fragments from Reimarus: Consisting of Brief Critical Remarks on the 


4 
Since Jesus was eventually crucified and buried, Jesus’ political mission failed, according 
to Reimarus. The disciples then stole Jesus’ body from the tomb and formulated a fraudulent 
claim to Jesus’ resurrection.!* This allowed the teaching of the apostles and the church to shift 
into a new religion, contrary to Jesus’ original mission, in which the doctrine of Jesus as the 
divine Messiah was presented.'? The Kingdom of God was then redefined as a spiritual, 
“otherworldly eschatology” found within Jewish apocalyptic sources.'* Reimarus in his 
Fragments defined the “otherworldly eschatology” with regard to the Kingdom of God found 
within Jewish apocalyptic sources as follows: “However, there were some few others who said 
their Messiah would come twice, and each time after quite a different manner. The first time he 
would appear in misery, and would suffer and die. The second time he would come in the clouds 
of Heaven, and receive unlimited power.”'” Reimarus continued to offer a lengthy exposition on 
the shift between the original political reality to the new spiritual understanding of Kingdom of 
God in which he considers Eschatology to be based on mythology when he wrote: 
Had we not already investigated this new doctrine to discover whether it were true or 
false, had we only been aware of the previous state of mind and desires of the apostles, 
namely, that they had hitherto been constantly looking forward to worldly grandeur and 
advantages in the kingdom of Jesus, which were put an end to by his death, and that upon 
this failure they brought out a new creed of Jesus as a spiritual, suffering Saviour, which 
until some time afterwards had never entered their heads, and that they then set 
themselves up as messengers and preachers of this gospel, we should still have justly and 
strongly suspected them to have been actuated by the old ambitious aim in their altered 
creed; because it is much more probable that men should continue to act from exactly the 


same motives by which they have undeniably and invariably been actuated before, than 
that they should abandon them and take up others.'© 


Object of Jesus and His Disciples as Seen in the New Testament, 10-11. 


12. Livingston and Fiorenza, Modern Christian Thought, Volume 2: The Twentieth 
Century, 31. 


13. MacArthur, “Reimarus: Fragments,” 121. 
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15. Reimarus, Fragments from Reimarus: Consisting of Brief Critical Remarks on the 
Object of Jesus and His Disciples as Seen in the New Testament, 48. 
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Perrin summaried Reimarus’ understanding of this political to spiritual shift in the 
Kingdom of God as follows: “So what the disciples did, according to Reimarus, was took 
something that was essentially political, completely political, and spiritualize it, dropping the 
political element so that the kingdom of God was redefined. The kingdom of God was about this 
spiritual religious movement.”!” 

Reimarus’ primary and most useful contribution concerning the Kingdom of God is that 
he placed Jesus within His first-century Jewish context. He also emphasized a dichotomy between 
the “historical Jesus” and the “Christ of faith” (although his dichotomy is less beneficial than his 
first-century Jewish historical research).'’ While helpful to scholars as a historian, Reimarus fell 
short in both his Deistic and Rationalistic understanding of Jesus (especially the resurrection of 
Jesus), as well as his treatment of Jesus’ understanding of the Kingdom of God as a solely 
political reality within first-century Judaism. As Reimarus further unpacked the shift of the 
Kingdom of God with eschatological, apocalyptic and “otherworldly” tones, he ventured closer to 
what Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer later elaborated on within their understanding of 
“consistent eschatology” that “must be read...comprehensively and consistently” into Jesus 


“radical eschatology,” even if Reimarus himself rejected such a ultimate redefinition.’ 


Albrecht Ritschl 


Between the time period of Schleiermacher and Barth, Albrecht Ritschl was the other 


Object of Jesus and His Disciples as Seen in the New Testament, 86—87. 


17. Perrin, BI301: A Biblical Theology of the Kingdom of God, Quest for the Historical 
Jesus: Reimarus. 


18. Livingston and Fiorenza, Modern Christian Thought, Volume 2: The Twentieth 
Century, 31. 


1. Daniel J. Treier and Walter A. Elwell, Evangelical Dictionary of Theology, Third 
Edition (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2017), 208. 


major modern theologian who made the greatest impact upon the church.”° One of Ritschl’s 
major contributions to modern theology was his centrality of the Kingdom of God within his 
overall theology.”! Ritschl rejected both Hegelian speculative idealism (wishing to instead return 
to a historical, empirical understanding of the Kingdom of God) and Schleiermacher’s subjective, 
inner-focused understanding of the Kingdom of God. He also based his understanding of the 
Kingdom of God on the evaluative epistemology of Lotze and an existential understanding of the 
final problem humanity is to be delivered from.” 

Ritschl’s understanding of Jesus was that Jesus Christ was the ultimate fulfillment of his 
“personal vocation”.”* Ritschl defines Christ’s “personal vocation” as Priest and Prophet with this 
unique understanding in his Doctrine of Justification and Reconcilation: “of His personal 
vocation as the ambassador of God, He hereby displays His specific and unique significance for 
those who through His kingly Prophethood are led to enter into the same religious attitude to 
God, so as to adopt as the supreme aim of their own life the realisation of God’s Kingdom.” 
Jesus Christ is the founder of the Kingdom of God through the fulfillment of His personal 


vocation.” Christ’s work of justification and reconciliation has been redefined in an ethical, 


20. James C. Livingston and Francis Schüssler Fiorenza, Modern Christian Thought, 
Volume 1: The Enlightenment and the Nineteenth Century (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1997), 272. 


21. Norman Metzler, “Kingdom of God: A Basic Building Block of Contemporary 
Theology,” Currents in Theology and Mission 2 (1975): 346. 


22. Perrin, BI301: A Biblical Theology of the Kingdom of God, Ethical Kingdom of God. 


23. Livingston and Fiorenza, Modern Christian Thought, Volume 1: The Enlightenment 
and the Nineteenth Century, 277. 


24. Albrecht Ritschl, The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1902), 483. 


25. J H.W. Stuckenberg, “The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl,” The American Journal of 
Theology 2 (1898): 268-92. 


moral sense upon the Christian community.”° For Ritschl, Jesus Christ is only “divine” when 
humanity recognizes Jesus as “divine” by Jesus fulfilling His personal vocation without 
hesitation.”’ Such is how humanity is justified according to Ritschl’s understanding of the concept 
of justification. 

Ritschl unpacked his redefined doctrine of reconciliation in a practical, personal ethical 
sense which is worked out in the Kingdom of God that exists in this world in which humanity 
inaugurates and brings in the Kingdom of God through humanity’s own ethical actions.”* 
Stuckenberg summarized Ritschl’s understanding of reconciliation as follows: reconciliation 
“consists in taking the sinner from the dominion of the world and making him a member of the 
kingdom of God.”” Ritschl further defined the Kingdom of God in his Doctrine of Justification 
and Reconciliation as “the summum bonum which God realises in men; and at the same time it is 
their common task, for it is only through the rendering of obedience on man’s part that God’s 
sovereignty possesses continuous existence.”*” For Ritschl, the Kingdom of God is equated with 
the “community of believers”.*! The Kingdom of God exists solely within the “moral 


transformation of society.” This moral transformation consists of a gradual, progressive 


26. Livingston and Fiorenza, Modern Christian Thought, Volume 1: The Enlightenment 
and the Nineteenth Century, 278. 


27. Perrin, BI301: A Biblical Theology of the Kingdom of God, Ethical Kingdom of God. 
28. Perrin, BI301: A Biblical Theology of the Kingdom of God, Ethical Kingdom of God. 
2? Stuckenberg, “The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl,” 268-92. 

30. Ritschl, The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, 30. 


31L Livingston and Fiorenza, Modern Christian Thought, Volume 1: The Enlightenment 
and the Nineteenth Century, 279. 


32. Livingston and Fiorenza, Modern Christian Thought, Volume 1: The Enlightenment 
and the Nineteenth Century, 281. 


movement in which the Kingdom of God is the final summation, yet not wholly future.** Ritschl 
included the Kingdom of God as both that which determines the moral, ethical actions of 
humanity, as well as the ultimate result of such actions.*+ The Kingdom of God is not to be 
equated with the church.’ While believers exist in both the church and the Kingdom of God, the 
church is a “body of worshipers,” whereas the function of believers in the Kingdom of God is for 
the “purpose of Christian activity.. .action.”® Christian activity and action is ultimately fulfilled 
in one’s love of both God and neighbor.*’ The state is considered to be “a means to the Kingdom 
of God.” 

Ritschl’s Kingdom of God as an ethical kingdom made a major impact on other modern 
theologians, including Hermann (who taught Bultmann, in which Bultmann is somewhat viewed 
as a response to Ritschl) and Von Harnack (who took the ethical Kingdom of God concept further 
by bringing back in an internal aspect of the Kingdom of God, borrowing from Schleiermacher). 
Rauschenbusch and his emphasis on the “Social Gospel” was a strong working out of a Ritschlian 
understanding of the Kingdom of God.*? Rauschenbusch attempted to put into practice the most 
practical outworking of Ritschl’s understanding of the ethical Kingdom of God. 

Ritschl somewhat shared with Reimarus in his understanding of Jesus’ teaching on the 
Kingdom of God in that like Reimarus, Ritschl emphasized a historical understanding of the 


Kingdom of God, and like Reimarus’ understanding of Jesus’ teaching of the Kingdom of God as 


33. Metzler, “Kingdom of God: A Basic Building Block of Contemporary Theology,” 345. 
34. Metzler, “Kingdom of God: A Basic Building Block of Contemporary Theology,” 346. 
35: Ritschl, The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, 284. 

36 Stuckenberg, “The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl,” 268-92. 


37. George Galloway, “The Theology of Ritschl,” The Presbyterian Review 10 
(1889): 192-209. 


38. Ritschl, The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, 318. 


3°. Perrin, BI301: A Biblical Theology of the Kingdom of God, Ethical Kingdom of God. 


a political, non-spiritual reality, Ritschl viewed the Kingdom of God as something within 
humanity and not a wholly other or spiritual reality. However, Ritschl differed drastically from 
the view that Reimarus concluded with when Reimarus took into account the teaching of the 
apostles and the early church shifting the Kingdom of God into a spiritual reality. Ritschl was at 
greatest variance with Weiss and Schweitzer in that Ritschl did not view the Kingdom of God as 
wholly as a gift from God. While Jesus Christ was the founder of the Kingdom of God through 
His ultimate fulfillment of His personal vocation, the Kingdom of God is that which humanity 
itself can bring about through a moral change and transformation within society. While the 
Kingdom of God is the ultimate and final summation of humanity, it is not brought about by an 
eschatological, dramatic, apocalyptic end of this age and inauguration of a new age. Rather, for 
Ritschl, the Kingdom of God can be brought about gradually, progressively within this age when 
the ethics and morality of humanity aligns with the ethical teachings concerning the love of God 
and the love of neighbor. While Ritschl ultimately fell short with his understanding of the 
Kingdom of God as an ethical kingdom within humanity in contrast to Jewish literature, Ritschl’s 
return to the centrality of the Kingdom of God within theology is to be appreciated, as modern 
theology, for the most part, neglected such an emphasis on the Kingdom of God concerning the 
teaching of Jesus Christ until Ritschl helped to restore its importance to the theological 


discussion. 


Johannes Weiss 
Johannes Weiss, the son-in-law and student of Ritchsl, offered the polar-opposite position 
to Ritschl’s position regarding the Kingdom of God, yet he did so with greater reluctance than did 
Albert Schweitzer.*” Weiss did not view Jesus’ teaching of the Kingdom of God as an ethical 
kingdom taking place within the progressive transformation of society. Like Reimarus attempting 


to put Jesus back within His first-century Jewish context, He viewed Jesus’ teaching concerning 


4. Wendel Willis, The Kingdom of God in 20th Century Interpretation (Peabody: 
Hendrickson, 1987), 2. 


10 
the Kingdom of God as a wholly other reality. Weiss placed Jesus’ teaching back within the 
context of first-century Jewish apocalyptic and eschatological writings, with Jesus as the one 
proclaiming the end of the world and the ushering in of this eschatological kingdom.*! This 
Kingdom of God is completely future to be delivered solely “from above” by God. Humanity 
cannot bring about the Kingdom of God through any ethical actions.“ Even Jesus Himself cannot 
usher in the Kingdom of God (the Kingdom of God can be brought in solely by God alone). Jesus 
can battle against Satan, and the kingdom of Satan has already been broken, but the Kingdom of 
God itself awaits to become a historical reality in a future age. Weiss summarized his position 
on Jesus’ teaching concerning the Kingdom of God in his classic work, appropriately titled Jesus’ 
Proclamation of the Kingdom of God. Since Weiss considered Jesus’ teaching concerning the 
Kingdom of God to be wholly future, when Jesus proclaimed the Kingdom of God as being 
“present,” Weiss interpreted this to mean that parallel events in heaven have already occurred that 
have yet to occur on the earth.” 

In terms of apocalyptic literature, Weiss, as does Schweitzer, relied heavily on Daniel 7 
and the “Son of Man” passages as his background, but Weiss also incorporated apocryphal 
apocalyptic literature into the conversation. To Weiss, Jesus is not the “Son of Man” in a 
Messianic figure sense in the present age, but He will become the “Son of Man” in a Messianic 
figure sense in a future role. Weiss summarized this position in Jesus’ Proclamation: “He is a 


proper before the eyes of all. But he is to become the Son of man, whether at some point during 


4L Perrin, B1301: A Biblical Theology of the Kingdom of God, Eschatological Kingdom of 
God. 


42. Metzler, “Kingdom of God: A Basic Building Block of Contemporary Theology,” 346. 


43. Johannes Weiss, Jesus’ Proclamation of the Kingdom of God (Mifflintown: Sigler 
Press, 1999), 79; 129. 


“4. Weiss, Jesus’ Proclamation of the Kingdom of God, 129. 


45. Willis, The Kingdom of God in 20th Century Interpretation, 6-7. 
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his lifetime, or, as he became even more convinced, after he had passed through death.’”*° 
However, the early church already viewed Jesus Christ as the Son of Man and attributed this title 
directly to Him. Weiss examined the church’s understanding of Jesus Christ as the Son of Man 
such forth in Christ: 

This identification of the historical Jesus with the ‘Son of Man’ of Daniel and Enoch is 

very significant, because directly it is accomplished, the further thought can no longer be 

resisted, that this Jesus of Nazareth is not simply a man, who in the future is to be exalted 
to heavenly glory, but an original heavenly being, who came down to accomplish this 
work of his on earth. 

Weiss made a few additional unique contributions concerning his position of Jesus’ 
teaching concerning the Kingdom of God, as well as major events within the Gospel passages 
concerning the Kingdom of God. He focused more on the teaching of Jesus concerning the 
Kingdom of God than the overall life of Jesus, an area in which Schweitzer devoted more 
prominent attention. Weiss also connected the teaching of Jesus with that of the teaching of John 
the Baptist, although he equated the work of Jesus this side of the Kingdom of God with that of 
John the Baptist. The event of the sending of the twelve disciples is a rather ordinary event, 
according to Weiss, in which the disciples work to rapidly spread the message of the coming of 
the Kingdom of God. This message is to include Jesus’ message of “repentance” as the activity to 
complete while awaiting God to usher in the Kingdom. Because the twelve disciples were not 
able to bring about repentance throughout the nation of Israel, Jesus viewed His death on the 
cross (according to Weiss) as the atonement for the failure of Israel’s repentance.** Jesus’ death 


on the cross came because Jesus Himself later realized that the Kingdom of God would not come 


46. Weiss, Jesus’ Proclamation of the Kingdom of God, 120. 


47. Johannes Weiss, Christ: The Beginnings of Dogma (Boston: American Unitarian 
Association, 1911), 59—60. 


48. Willis, The Kingdom of God in 20th Century Interpretation, 8-10. 
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within Jesus’ own lifetime (as Jesus originally thought), and that it would come only after Jesus’ 
death on the cross as the atonement for Israel’s failure at national repentance.” 

Weiss himself took issue with his own position on how Jesus understood and taught the 
Kingdom of God.® He could not synthesize Jesus’ proclamation of the Kingdom of God with 
modern theology, so while he disagreed with his father-in-law Ritschl on an ethical Kingdom of 
God as that which Jesus Himself taught, he found Ritschl’s position to be beneficial in teaching 
the concept of the Kingdom of God to modern theology.*! Weiss stated his thesis concerning the 
Kingdom of God this way in Jesus’ Proclamation: 

As a pupil of Albrecht Ritschl, I learnt the importance of the idea of the Kingdom of God, 

which is the centre of his theology; and I am still of opinion that Ritschl’s system, 

especially this central idea, is, when properly understood, the most suitable to awaken and 
sustain for our generation the sound and healthy religious life that we need. But I have 
long been troubled with a conviction that Ritschl’s idea of the Kingdom of God and ‘the 

Kingdom of God’ in the Message of Jesus are two very different things.”> 

Weiss, as did Reimarus, attempted to put Jesus back within His historical, first-century 
Jewish context. He continued Reimarus’ position on how the apostles and the church taught the 
Kingdom of God as a spiritual reality, although at variance with Reimarus, Weiss brought this 
position back directly to the teaching of Jesus Christ. He also maintained that the Kingdom of 
God will be brought to earth through God’s apocalyptic intervention, and he began to surface the 


concept of “consistent eschatology” that Schweitzer later brought to the forefront. He went further 


than Reimarus to show that Jesus Himself is a wholly other reality, and that the Kingdom of God 


4#. Dale C. Allison, “The Eschatology of Jesus,” in The Encyclopedia of Apocalpyticism: 
Volume I (New York: The Continuum Publishing Company, 1999), 268. 


°°. Willis, The Kingdom of God in 20th Century Interpretation, 12. 
5l. Metzler, “Kingdom of God: A Basic Building Block of Contemporary Theology,” 346. 


52. F, Crawford Burkitt, “Johannes Weiss: In Memoriam,” The Harvard Theological 
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will only take place through a soon and catastrophic end of the current world.’ He ventured 
closer to an understanding of the Kingdom of God in light of Jewish apocalyptic literature and an 
understanding of the Kingdom of God as a future eschatological reality. Weiss also helped to 
push back against Ritschl’s position on the Kingdom of God as an ethical kingdom solely within 
the gradual transformation of society by humanity. Schweitzer continued to unpack Weiss’ 
understanding of an eschatological Kingdom of God, with some variance with and doctrinal 


development to Weiss in his position. 


Albert Schweitzer 

Albert Schweitzer offered a similar position on the Kingdom of God as did Johannes 
Weiss, in which Schweitzer’s position was also the polar-opposite to Ritschl’s position regarding 
the Kingdom of God. Unlike Weiss, however, Schweitzer formed his position with more 
enthusiasm than did Weiss. Schweitzer’s background for his position on the Kingdom of God 
stemmed from his work The Quest for the Historical Jesus, in which he argued that instead of 
modern German scholarship actually producing a true historical account of Jesus, such 
scholarship has instead produced its own subjective account of which each modern German 
scholar believes is the “historical Jesus” in the scholar’s own image.” Schweitzer summarized his 
conclusions regarding The Quest by stating: 

The Jesus of Nazareth who came forward publicly as the Messiah, who preached the ethic 

of the Kingdom of God, who founded the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, and died to 

give His work its final consecration, never had any existence. He is a figure designed by 


rationalism, endowed with life by liberalism, and clothed by modern theology in an 
historical garb.” 


5- Livingston and Fiorenza, Modern Christian Thought, Volume 2: The Twentieth 
Century, 12. 
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Schweitzer agreed with Weiss that Jesus’s teaching concerning the Kingdom of God was 
a wholly other and future reality, that it would not come gradually through humanity’s ethical 
actions but that it would come dramatically in the end, drawing from Jewish apocalyptic 
literature." “The Kingdom of God is super-moral,” wrote Schweitzer.°* Any ethical actions on 
the part of humanity are merely an “interim ethic,” temporary ethical actions that take place on 
the earth until the “Son of Man” ushers in the Kingdom of God.” Schweitzer made a distinction 
between Jesus’ understanding of ethics and modern theologians’ (such as Ritschl) understanding 
in The Mystery of the Kingdom as follows: 
Modern ethics is “unconditional,” since it creates of itself the new ethical situation,—the 
presumption being that this situation will evolve unto final perfection. Ethics is here an 
end in itself, inasmuch as the moral perfection of mankind comes to the same thing as the 
perfection of the Kingdom of God....The ethics of Jesus on the other hand is 
“conditional,” in the sense that it stands in indissoluble connection with the expectation of 
a state of perfection which is to be supernaturally brought about. Thereby its Jewish origin 
is revealed, and its immediate connection with the Prophetic ethics, in which the moral 
conduct of the people was conditioned by a definite expectation. Hence, if any parallel at 
all may be adduced in explanation of the ethics of Jesus, it can be only the Prophetic, 
never the modern. 
Schweitzer’s position on the Kingdom of God was not without variance to the position of 
Weiss. Concerning the “Son of Man,” Schweitzer primarily relied on Daniel 7 and the “Son of 
Man” passages as his background without the emphasis on apocryphal literature. According to 


Schweitzer, Jesus declared Himself to be the “Son of Man” before His crucifixion, contra 


Weiss.°! Additionally, in contrast to Weiss, Schweitzer stated that Jesus as the “Son of Man” was 


57. Willis, The Kingdom of God in 20th Century Interpretation, 4-5. 


58. Albert Schweitzer, The Mystery of the Kingdom of God: The Secret of Jesus’ 
Messiahship and Passion (New York: Dodd, Mead, and Company, 1914), 102. 
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a “Messianic Secret” that He has only revealed to select followers.” Unlike Weiss, Schweitzer 
also distinguished between the roles of John the Baptist and Jesus, since Jesus knew Himself to 
be the Messiah. Paget summarized Schweitzer’s position on the “Son of Man” as follows: 

Schweitzer understands Jesus as a messianic figure who believed that God’s kingdom 

would arrive in the immediate future, bringing about God’s final act of redemption. When 

this occurred, Jesus, who conceived of himself as the Messiah but only in secret, would be 
transformed into the Son of Man, conceived of as a heavenly messianic figure, and his 
followers would also undergo a transformation. 

Concerning Jesus’ teachings on the Kingdom of God being “present,” Schweitzer tended 
to overlook them instead of attempting to sort through the tension, as did Weiss. Schweitzer 
also emphasized both the teaching, ministry, and life of Jesus concerning his eschatological 
Kingdom of God, whereas Weiss focused mostly on the teaching of Jesus. Additionally, 
Schweitzer viewed the sending of the twelve disciples to be more than merely the spreading of 
the Kingdom message (Weiss’ position), in which he viewed the mission as that mission which 
should usher in the “tribulation’”.°” 

While Weiss and Schweitzer both emphasize “repentance” in their position of the 


Kingdom of God, Schweitzer did not view Israel’s failure at national repentance as that which is 


delaying the arrival of the Kingdom of God. Rather, Schweitzer viewed the “tribulation” as that 


God. 
6&2. Willis, The Kingdom of God in 20th Century Interpretation, 7. 
6. Willis, The Kingdom of God in 20th Century Interpretation, 8. 


6. Paget James Carleton, “Albert Schweitzer and the Jews,” Harvard Theological 
Review 107 (2014): 365. 


65: Willis, The Kingdom of God in 20th Century Interpretation, 6. 
6 Willis, The Kingdom of God in 20th Century Interpretation, 8. 


67. Willis, The Kingdom of God in 20th Century Interpretation, 9. 
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which is missing before the Kingdom of God arrives.® The death of Jesus on the cross, according 
to Schweitzer, was not as an atonement for the failure of Israel’s national “repentance,” but that 
Jesus Himself suffered alone through the “tribulation” in order to bring about the Kingdom of 
God. Schweitzer summarized his position on the relationship between Jesus’ death on the cross 
and the ushering in of the Kingdom of God as follows: “Before the Kingdom could come the 
Affliction must arrive. But it failed to arrive. It must be brought about in order that the Kingdom 
may thus be constrained to come...Thus the secret of the Kingdom merges in the secret of the 
Passion.””° 

As Weiss, Schweitzer himself also took issue with his own position on how Jesus 
understood the Kingdom of God. He could not synthesize Jesus’ understanding of the Kingdom 
of God with modern theology. He believed that modern theology, especially in any attempt to 
understand the historical Jesus, was an absolute failure, and that the understanding that Jesus 
viewed of Himself is wholly other and completely outside the bounds of modern theology.”! In 
agreement with Weiss, Schweitzer continued Reimarus’ position on the apostles’ and church’s 
teaching on the Kingdom of God as a spiritual reality, and in agreement with Weiss, Schweitzer 
went beyond Reimarus to align such teaching directly with the teaching of Jesus. He also 
maintained that the Kingdom of God will be brought to earth through God’s apocalyptic 
intervention, and he especially brought the concept of “consistent eschatology” or “thoroughgoing 
eschatology” to the forefront in an even stronger position than did Weiss. As Weiss, he went 


further than Reimarus to show that Jesus considers Himself as a wholly other reality, and that the 


68. Willis, The Kingdom of God in 20th Century Interpretation, 5. 
©. Burkitt, “Johannes Weiss: In Memoriam,” 10. 


7. Schweitzer, The Mystery of the Kingdom of God: The Secret of Jesus’ Messiahship and 
Passion, 234. 


7! Livingston and Fiorenza, Modern Christian Thought, Volume 2: The Twentieth 
Century, 13. 
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Kingdom of God will only take place through a soon and catastrophic end of the current world.” 
He ventured closer than Reimarus and even Weiss to an understanding of the Kingdom of God in 
light of Jewish apocalyptic literature and an understanding of the Kingdom of God as a future 
eschatological reality. As did Weiss, Schweitzer also helped to push back against Ritschl’s 
position on the Kingdom of God as an ethical kingdom solely within the gradual transformation 


of society. 


Conclusion 

This “quest” for the Kingdom of God from Reimarus to Schweitzer has surveyed the 
major theological contributions of four major modern theologians. Reimarus attempted to return 
to history by placing Jesus and His understanding of the Kingdom of God within its first-century 
Jewish context, and by emphasizing how Jesus understood the Kingdom of God to be a solely 
political reality on this earth. After the death of Jesus, however, the disciples stole the body of 
Jesus and re-interpreted the Kingdom of God as a spiritual reality, completely reorienting the 
early Christian faith. Reimarus came to the conclusion that the Christian faith is based on 
eschatological mythology. 

Ritschsl’s greatest contribution to the Kingdom of God was his placing the Kingdom of 
God at the forefront of his theology, something lacking within much of modern theology. 
Ritschl’s major weakness, however, was in his belief that the Kingdom of God was that which 
could be brought in gradually through the ethical actions of humanity, and that the Kingdom of 
God was solely a reality within modern society. Ritschl’s position impacted other major modern 
theologians including Hermann (who taught Bultmann, in which Bultmann responded to Ritschl), 
Von Harnack (who developed the ethical Kingdom of God concept further and brought back in an 
internal aspect of the Kingdom of God, borrowing from Schleiermacher), and Rauschenbusch (in 


which his emphasis on the “Social Gospel” was a strong working out of a Ritschl). 


®- Livingston and Fiorenza, Modern Christian Thought, Volume 2: The Twentieth 
Century, 12. 
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Weiss and Schweitzer offered a diametrically-opposite position from Ritschl concerning 
the Kingdom of God in that the Kingdom of God is an eschatological, wholly other kingdom that 
would take place abruptly at the end of the age, drawing from Jewish apocalyptic literature. They 
also refuted that the Kingdom of God could be brought about by the ethical actions of humanity. 
While Weiss and Schweitzer shared an overall similar position concerning the Kingdom of God, 
both had their own theological nuances and developments concerning the Kingdom of God, 
especially with regard to Jesus’ understanding of the “Son of Man,” the roles of Jesus and John 
the Baptist, the importance of “repentance” in the Kingdom of God, the mission of the sending of 
the twelve with the proclamation of the Kingdom of God, and ultimately, how the death of Jesus 
on the cross fit into the ushering in of the Kingdom of God. While both also contributed to Jesus’ 
understanding of the Kingdom of God as an eschatological kingdom, both also took issue with 
synthesizing such a position with modern theology. 

The Kingdom of God is at the heart of the message of Jesus Christ, being the first 
message proclaimed by both Jesus Himself, as well as John the Baptist. Attempting to understand 
the Kingdom of God and how major modern theologians have contributed to an understanding of 
the Kingdom of God is essential to the theologian’s task, as one’s understanding of the Kingdom 
of God is the lens by which the theologian structures much of his understanding of Scripture and 
primarily, the life, message, and ministry of Jesus. As did Jesus and His disciples, believers can 


pray with assurance those beautiful words in the Lord’s Prayer “Thy Kingdom Come.” 
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